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Week of September 7, 1981 


MALCOLM LOVELL NAMED UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 


WASHINGTON -- Malcolm R. Lovell Jr., a former assistant secretary of labor 
in the Nixon Administration, was named by President Reagan as under secretary 
of labor. 

Lovell, who was assistant secretary for manpower from 1970 to 1973, has 
been president of the Rubber Manufacturers Association in Washington, D. C., 
since March 1, 1973. 


He was a member of President Reagan's transition team for the Department 
of Labor. 

“We are extremely fortunate in having a person of Malcolm Lovell's quality 
and experience in labor-management relations, employment and training and other 
labor-related matters as a member of the Labor Department team in this vital 
post," Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan said. 

"I look forward to working with Mac Lovell and to the many contributions I 
am certain he will make that will allow us to serve American workers even better 
as well as others who benefit from or are connected with our programs and 
enforcement responsibilities." 

Besides serving as president of the Rubber Manufacturers Association, a 
national trade association of the tire and rubber industry, Lovell has been 
president of the Natural Rubber Shippers Association and chairman of the Tire 


Industry Safety Council. 


-more- 
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During his previous years with the Labor Department, Lovell was in 
charge of employment and training programs for the department. He had been 
deputy assistant secretary for manpower and manpower administrator from 
1969 to 1970. 

He had previously held a number of executive positions under then- 
Governor George Romney of Michigan, including director of the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission; director, Michigan Economic Opportunity 
Office, and chairman of the Michigan State Labor Mediation Board. 

Before that, Lovell had served both the Ford Motor Co. and American 
Motors in a variety of executive capacities in industrial relations. 

Lovell has served on the Board of Directors of the Highway Users 
Federation and the Travelers Aid Association of America and has been a 
member of the Mayor's Employment and Training Services Advisory Council 


of the District of Columbia. 





Week of September 7, 198] 
LABOR SECRETARY MEETS 
WITH LEADERS OF WOMEN'S GROUPS 

WASHINGTON -- Labor Secretary Raymond Donovan has met with representatives of 
nine national women's organizations to discuss the employment problems of 
economically disadvantaged women workers. 

The organizations represented at the meeting were: Wider Opportunities for 
Women, Inc., National Council of Negro Women, Y.W.C.A., Displaced Homemaker 
Network, League of Women Voters, National Urban League, LEAP; Southeast Women's 
Employment Coalition, National Congress of Neighborhood Women and the Mexican 
American Legal Defense and Education Fund (MALDEF). 

During the session, held on Women's Equality Day, Donovan praised the group's 
efforts to seek private industry's participation in programs to recruit and train 
low-income women for the workforce. He reaffirmed his support for women's programs, 
and he also said he is concerned about lack of employment opportunities for all 
disadvantaged workers. He called for continuing talks between the women's groups 
and the Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration. 

“I believe every American who wants to work should have a job," said Donovan. 
“But that's a goal that can't be legislated. In order to reach it, we have to 
have an economic climate in which productive workers, regardless of sex, race, 
age or economic background are in demand. That means we have to provide American 
industry with the tools it needs to grow, expand, and create more jobs." 

Donovan was joined in the meeting by Clinton Wright, acting director of the 
Labor Depar*ment's Women's Bureau; Dr. Lenora Cole-Alexander, the Bureau's 
director-designate, and Hugh Davies, director of the Legislative Issues Task 


Force. 
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BLACK UNEMPLOYMENT RISES 
DURING 1980, BLS REPORTS 


WASHINGTON -- The proportion of blacks in the labor force who were unemployed 
rose during 1980 and blacks continued to be unemployed longer than either whites or 
Hispanics. 

These are among the highlights cited by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on a report on employment and unemployment during 1980. 

According to the report: 

-- The proportion of blacks with unemployment in 1980 was 28.0 percent (see 
table), up from 24.6 percent in 1979 and at the same rate as in 1975. 

-- The proportion of whites with unemployment also rose to 16.9 percent from 
14.8 percent in 1979. 

-- The proportion of Hispanics who were unemployed remained largely unchanged at 
23.0 percent. 

-- Blacks also continued to be unemployed longer during the year than either 
Hispanics or whites (a median of 15.5 weeks vs. 13.6 and 12.7 weeks respectively). 

The bureau also reported that about 21.4 million persons 16 years and older 
were unemployed at some time during 1980. This represented an increase of nearly 
3 million over 1979, the largest annual increase since 1974. 

The impact of the 1980 recession was also reflected in the relatively small 
increase in the number of persons who were employed at some time during the year, 
About 115.8 million persons were employed during all or part of 1980, about 


800,000 more than the revised level for 1979. 


-more- 
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Persons 16 years and over who experienced some unemployment during the year, by race and sex, 1979 and 1980 












Both sexes Women 
Extent of unemployment 


1980 
Original | Revised 





WHITE Numbers (in thousands) 


Persons who worked or looked for work during 


ENO YOR Pama nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn =| 101,097 | 102,761 [103,608 | 56,632 57,548 | 57,791 | 44,465 45,214 | 45,817 
Percent with unemployment --—-—----------- 14,7 14.8 16.9 14.5 14.6 17.3 14.9 14.9 16.4 
Persons with unemployment -------------—----- 14,850 15,168] 17,506 8,236 8,426] 10,005 6,614 6,742] 7,501 
Did not work but looked for work--—---— 1,324 1,354] 1,704 450 464 668 874 891} 1,035 
With work experience-—-----------—-------- 13,526 13,8141 15,802 7,786 7,962) 9,336 5,740 5,851! 6,465 


Percent distribution 








Unemployed persons with work experience------ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Year-round workers 1/ unemployed | or 2 
CER G sores e ees ennemeercewesasssensesnee= 5.6 5.5 5.2 6.9 6.9 6.5 3.9 3.8 3.4 
Part-year workers 2/ unemployed---------- 94.4 94.5 94.8 93.1 93.2 93.5 96.1 96.2 96.6 
1 to 4 weeks---- 26.9 26.9 21.7 21.8 21.9 17.1 33.7 33.8 28.3 
5 to 14 weeks-——----------------—--- 36.5 36.4 33.2 38.3 38.4 34.1 33.9 33.8 32.8 
15 weeks or nore-----—---------------- 31.1 31.1 39.9 32.9 33.0 42.3 28.6 28.5 36.4 
Median weeks unemp loyed----—-~----------- N.A. N.A. 12.7 N.A. N.A. 13.7 N.A. N.A. 11.1 
With 2 spells or more of unemployment -------- 31.7 31.9 31.5 35.3 35.4 34.8 26.9 27.0 26.9 
BLACK 3/ Numbers (in thousands) 
Persons who worked or looked for work during 
the year-—--------—--------——---------------- 11,405 11,702] 11,980 5,710 $,837| 5,972 5,695 $,865| 6,007 
Percent with unemp loyment---------------- 24.2 24.6 28.0 23.8 24.2 29.4 24.7 25,0 26.6 
Persons with unemployment -------------------- 2,764 2,880} 3,352 1,357 1.412; 1,755 1,407 1,468 1,596 
Did not work but looked for work------ -—— 560 588 826 185 198 321 375 390 $05 
With work experience---—------—---—------- 2,204 2,292] 2,526 1,172 1,213] 1,435 1,032 1,079] 1,091 
Percent distribution 
Unemployed persons with work experience------ 100.0 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 
Year-round workers 1/ unemployed | or 2 
weeks-—-—----------- 2-------- —--—------ 3.3 3.5 3.2 4.2 4.5 3.6 2.4 2.3 2.6 
Part-year workers 2/ unemployed---------- 96.7 96.5 96.8 95.8 95.5 96.4 97.6 97.7 97.4 
1 to 4 weeks--—--------------——----------- 19.1 19.0 14,2 16.3 16.0 12.9 22.4 22.3 16.0 
5 to 14 weeks---------------------—----- 30.8 30.8 33.1 30.6 30.8 31.1 30.9 31.0 35.8 
15 weeks or nore------— pone ------ 46.7 46.7 49.5 48.9 48.7 $2.4 44.4 44.4 45.7 
Median weeks unemp loyed-----—-------—---- N.A. N.A. et N.A. N.A. 16.9 N.A. N.A. 14.1 
With 2 spells or more of unemployment -------- 35.5 35.0 31.9 38.7 37.4 31.9 31.8 32.0 31.9 
HISPANIC ORIGIN 4/ Numbers (in thousands) 
Persons who worked or looked for work during 
the year------------------------------------ 5,822 $5,872) 6,069 3,459 3,416) 3,547 2,363 2,456] 2,522 
Percent with unemployment ---------------- | 22.0 22.4 23.0 21.5 22.2 23.2 23.7 9 22.6 22.7 
Persons with unemployment -----------—--—------ 1,280 1,314 1,396 744 7357 822 $35 556 574 
Did not work but looked for work--—----- 139 140 155 49 47 63 91 93 93 
With work experience----—----------------- 1,140 | 1,1741 1,240 695 709 759 445 | 463 481 
Percent distribution 
Unemployed persons with work experience------ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0; 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 
Year-round workers 1/ unemployed | or 2 
weeks9------- - --—— == = — = = ee 3.9 3.9 2.7 4.5 4.5 3.5 2.8 2.8 1.4 
Part-year workers 2/ unemployed---------- 96.1 96.1 97.3 95.5 95.5 96.5 97.2 97.2 98.6 
l to 4 weeks--------------------------- 22.5 | 22.6 19.5 20.2 20.2 15.8 26.0 25.9 25.4 
5 to 14 weeks—------------------------ 37.2 | 36.8 4.5 38.4 38.0 34.9 35.2 35.0 33.8 
15 weeks or more----------------------- | 33.5 36.8 | 43.3 36.3 37.3 45.8 36.0 36.1 39.3 
Median weeks unemployed------------------ | M.A. | N.A. | 13.6 N.A. N.A. 14,3 N.A. N.A. 12.4 
| 35.6 36.3 36.8 37.2 29.5 29.6 | 32.9 


With 2 spells or more of unemployment -------- j 33.6 | 33.9 





1/ Worked 50 weeks or more. 


2/ wWorkec less than 50 weeks. 
/ Black “only” data are not strictly comparable to data available prior to 1976 which included "Black and other races.’ 


2 

3 

Ly Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 
N.A. Not available 


NOTE: Estimates of the civilian noninstitutional population have been recalculated using updated weights based on the 
1980 Census of the Population; therefore, the 1979 revised data differ from 1979 data previously published. See 
A Note on the Data on page 3. 
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Work experience during the year of persons 16 years and over, by race, sex, and extent of employment, 1979 and 1980 





Both sexes Men Women 
Extent of 1 t 
— 1979 1980 1979 1980 1979 1980 
Original] Revised | Original | Revised Original | Revisec 
WHITE Numbers (in thousands) | 
P tion---------------------------- 143,114; 145,671 {147,371 68,241 69 ,439 70 ,154 74,873 76,232 | 77,217 
ersons who worked or looked for 
work during the year: 
Number-------- 101,097} 102,761 |103,608 56 ,632 57,548 57,791 44,465 45,214 ! 45,817 
Percent------- 70.6 70.5 70.3 83.0 82.9 82.4 59.4 3.3; 3.3 
Worked during the year 
Number-------- 99,773) 101,407 |101,904 56,183 57 ,084 57,122 43,591 44,323 | 44,782 
Percent------- 69.7 69.6 69.1 82.3 82.2 81.4 58.2 58.1; 58.0 
Percent distribution } 
Persons whe worked during the year---- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ; 100.0 
Full timel/----------------------.--- 78.8 78.8 78.4 87.8 87.7 87.5 67.1 67.2 66.9 
50 to 52 weeks--------------------- 56.8 56.7 56.5 67.3 67.1 66.2 43.3 43.3 44.1 
1 to 49 weeks---------------------- 22.0 22.1 21.9 20.5 20.7 21.2 23.8 23.9 22.8 
| 
ee 21.2 21.2 21.6 12.2 12.3 12.5 32.9 msi Mi 
50 to 52 weeks--------------------- 7.3 7.3 7.8 4.3 4.3 4.4 11.2 11.1 oe. 
l to 49 weeks---------------------- 13.9 13.9 13.8 7.9 7.9 8.1 21.7 21.7 21.0 
BLACK3/ Numbers (in thousands) 
Population---------------------------- 17,201} 17,701 | 18,105 7,664 7,884 8,065 9,537 9,817 ' 10,039 
ersons who worked or looked for 
work during the year: 
Number-------- 11,405} 11,702 | 11,980 5,710 5,837 5,972 5,695 5,865 6,007 
Percent------- 66.3 66.1 66.2 74.5 74.0 74.0 59.7 59.8 59.8 
Worked during the year: : 
Number-------- 10,844} 11,114 | 11,153 5,525 5,638 5,652 5,320 5,476 5,502 
Percent------- 63.0 62.8 61.6 72.1 71.5 70.1 55.8 55.8 54.8 
Percent distribution 
Persons worked during the year-- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Full time’ ------------------------ 80.3 80.3 78.9 85.4 85.5 84.5 75.0 75.0 73.1 
50 to 52 weeks------------------- 53.4 53.0 52.7 59.3 59.0 56.4 47.2 46.8 49.0 
1 to 49 weeks-------------------- 26.9 27.0 26.2 26.1 26.5 28.2 28.2 27.8 24.1 
Part time2/ on nnn nnn nnn n ene e nn nnne-- 19.7 19.7 21.1 14.6 14.6 25.3 25.0 25.0 26.9 
50 to 52 weeks------------------- 6.0 5.9 6.9 3.7 3.6 3.8 8.3 8.3 10.0 
1 C0 49 weekS---<occcnnennnne- ene 13.8 13.8 14.2 10.9 11.0 11.7 16.7 16.8 16.9 
HISPANIC ORIGINY Numbers (in thousands) 
Population---------------------------- 4,074 4,043 4,351 | 4,607 
Persons who worked or looked for 
work during the year: 
Number-------- 3,459 3,416 2,456 2,522 
Percent-------~ \ 5 84.9 84.5 , 56. 56.5 54.7 
Worked during the year 
Number-------- 3,410 3, 369 2,363 | 2,430 
Percent------- 83.7 | 83.3 | $4.3 | $2.7 
| Percent distribution 
Persons worked dur: the -- 00.0 100.0 100.0 
gn 1 me medics vu Doe E an 83.2 76.0 | 73.9 
50 to 52 weeks------------------- 54.1 43.3 41.6 
1 to 49 weeks-------------------- 29.1 32.6 32.2 
Part time2/------------------------ 16.8 24.0 26.1 
50 to 52 weeks------------------- 4.9 7.0 8.6 
1 to 49 weeks-------------------- 11.6 17.0 17.5 





y Usually worked 35 hours or more per week. 

4 Usually worked 1 to 34 hours per week. 
Z, Black only’ data are not strictly comparable to data available prior to 1976 which included "black and other races. 
&/ 


Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 


NOTE: Estimates of the civilian noninstitutional population have been recalculated using updated weights based on 
the 1980 Census of the Population; therefore, the 1979 revised data differ from 1979 data previously published. 


See A Note on the Data on page 3. 





Week of September 7, 1981 


EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX - SECOND QUARTER 1981 

WASHINGTON -- Employee compensation rates, as measured by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI), increased 1.9 percent for the 3 months ended in June 1981, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. 

Compensation, which includes wages, salaries, and employer costs for employee 
benefits, rose 19.3 percent in the 12 months ended in June 1981. The ECI is not 
seasonally adjusted. 

Wage and salary rates--a major component of the compensation measure-- 
advanced 2.0 percent in the sccond quarter of 1981, about the same as the 2.1 percent 
increase recorded a year earlier. In the 12 months ended in June 1981, wages and 
salaries rose 9.3 percent. 

All industry and occupation groups registered compensation gains in the 
second quarter that were slightly lower than wage gains. Comparatively small 
changes in employer costs for employee benefits during the quarter dampened 
compensation increases. Slightly less than one-fourth of the compensation rise 
this quarter resulted from increases in benefit costs, whereas they accounted for 
fully one-third of the compensation rise in the same quarter a year ago. 


In manufacturing, compensation rates increased 2.0 percent, compared with wage gains of 2.2 
percent. Workers in both durable and nondurable manufacturing had average wage advances similar 
to the overall manufacturing rise--2.1 percent and 2.2 percent, respectively. 

Compensation rates in nonmanufacturing industries increased 1.8 percent, while wages advanced 
2.0 percent. Workers in finance, insurance, and real estate registered the largest wage increases 
(4.5 percent), retlecting a rise in commission earnings for stock and bond brokers. Wage gains 

the construction industry, where collective bargaining settlements are concentrated in the 
spring and summer, were 2.4 percent. In service industries, workers posted the lowest pay gains, 


0.4 percent. 


-more- 
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Among regions, wage increases varied from 8.1 percent in the Northeast to 10.7 percent in 
the West Workers in metropolitan areas registered wage gains of 9.4 percent compared with 
).2 percent for workers in other areas 

#4? 


Week of September 7, 1981 


LABOR TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING: JULY 198] 





WASHINGTON -- Layoffs in U.S. manufacturing decreased from June to July, while 
the rate of new hiring was unchanged, according to preliminary figures released by 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of layoffs declined by 0.3 percentage point from 
the June rate to 1.0 percent per month in July. This is the lowest layoff rate 
experienced since May 1979. The July 1981 rate was 0.7 percentage point below the 
level of July 1980. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of quits (which are partially attributable to 
workers' perceptions of other job opportunities) rose over the month by 
0.1 percentage point to 1.5 percent. Quits in July were 0.1 percentage point above 
the level a year ago. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of new hires in July 198] was unchanged from the 
revised June rate at 2.2 percent. New hires in July 1981 (not seasonally adjusted) 
were 0.2 percentage point above the July 1980 level. 

In July, the seasonally adjusted rate of recalls from layoff declined by 


0.1 percentage point to 0.9 percent. The unadjusted July 1981 rate was 


0.5 percentage point below the level of July 1980. 
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Among occupational groups, compensation rates for blue-collar workers showed the largest 
increase, 2.3 percent, compared with 1.8 percent for white-collar workers and 0.7 percent for 
service workers. Corresponding wage increases were 2.4 percent, 1.9 percent, and 0.8 percent. 

Transport equipment operatives received the largest wage gains among blue-collar workers 
(3.3 percent)--reflecting deferred increases and cost-of-living adjustments for workers in 
the trucking industry. Other blue-collar occupations showed wage increases similar to the 
2.4 percent overall advance for the group. 

Wage gains for white-collar workers ranged from 1.4 percent for managers and administrators 
and clerical workers to 3.9 percent for sales workers. The increase for sales workers was 
affected by the rise in commission earnings for stock and bond brokers. 

Wage and salary advances among union workers averaged 2.6 percent compared with 1.8 percent 
for nonunion employees. In manufacturing, union and nonunion workers received similar wage 
increases, 2.3 percent and 2.1 percent, respectively. In nonmanufacturing industries, on the 
other hand, pay gains for union workers (3.0 percent) substantially outpaced those for nonunion 
workers (1.7 percent). 

Regionally, wage increases ranged from 1.7 percent in the Northeast to 2.1 percent in the 
West. Pay gains for workers in metropolitan areas averaged 2.1 percent compared with 1.7 percent 
for workers in other areas. 

June 1980-June 1981 

Compensation rate increases for all private nonfarm workers averaged 10.3 percent in the 
12 months ended in June 1981, while wages were up 9.3 percent. In manufacturing industries, com- 
pensation rates rose 10.5 percent, higher than the 10.2 percent gain in nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries. Conversely, wage increases were larger in nonmanufacturing (9.5 percent) than in manu- 
facturing (9.0 percent). 

The rate of compensation change for blue-collar workers, 10.5 percent, was the highest among 
occupational groups. White-collar workers posted 10.2 percent compensation rate increases and 
service workers, 10.1 percent. Wage gains averaged 9.2 percent, 9.4 percent, and 8.9 percent, 
“espectively, for the three occupational ‘groups. 

Union workers' wages rose 10.1 percent compared with 9.0 percent for nonunion workers. 
Among workers covered by collective bargaining agreements, those in nonmanufacturing industries 
had higher wage gains (10.6 percent) than workers in manufacturing industries (9.6 percent). 

For nonunion workers, pay increases were also larger in the nonmanufacturing sector than in the 


manufacturing sector--9.2 percent compared with 8.4 percent. 
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WORK STOPPAGES, JULY 1981 


WASHINGTON -- All measures of work stoppages were lower in July than in June 
and were the lowest July indicators in 11 years, according to preliminary estimates 
of the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Idleness as a proportion of estimated available working time, at 0.10 percent 
(1 day idle per thousand work days), was about one-half the idleness rate of June 

Although only 23 fewer stoppages were in effect in July than in June, 
idleness decreased to 2.0 million days from 3.9 million and the number of workers 
involved decreased to 190,000 from 499,000. Strike indicators for the first 
7 months of the year were among the lowest in the past decade. 

The July declines were primarily the result of the termination of 12 of the 13 
stoppages in effect in June, stoppages that involved at least 5,000 workers. 
Although five new strikes involving at least 5,000 workers began during July, they 
involved far fewer workers and days of idleness than the 12 stoppages that ended 
during June. Only two of the large stoppages in effect in July carried over into 
August--a strike by construction workers in Chicago involving 21,000 workers and a 
strike of State employees in Minnesota involving 14,400 workers. 

BLS data cover work stoppages involving six or more workers and lasting a 
shift, full day, or longer The data do not measure indirect or secondary effects 


on establishments or industries whose employees are idle as a result of material or 


service shortages. 





Week of September 7, 1981 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JULY 1981 

WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) rose 
1.1 percent before seasonal adjustment in July to 274.4 (1967=100), the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor announced. The Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) increased 1.2 percent 
before seasonal adjustment in July to 274.6 (1967=100). Both the CPI-U and the 
CPI-W were 10.7 percent higher than in July 1980. 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers advanced 1.2 percent in 
July, following increases of 0.7 percent in each of the preceding 2 months. The acceleration 
largely reflects increases in the housing, food and beverages, and transportation components. 
The housing component, primarily due to higher house prices and mortgage interest rates, rose 
j.0 percent. The index for food and beverages, which had increased at an average wonthly rate 
of 0.1 percent during the first 6 months of 1981, advanced 0.% percent in July. The transpor- 
tation index also rose 0.8 percent in July, following a comparatively woderate increase in the 
second quarter. The medical care component increased substantially for the seventh 
consecutive month. The rise in the index for apparel and upkeep was larger than in recent 
months. On the other hand, both the entertainment and other goods and services components 
registered smaller increases than in the two preceding months. 

A 2.1 percent increase in homeownership costs accounted for about three-fourths of the 
1.6 percent increase in the housing index in July. Home financing costs rose 3.2 percent, 
reflecting a 1.8 percent increase in house prices and a 1.3 percent increase in wortgage 
Anterest rates. The index for household maintenance and repairs rose 1.1 percent. Prices for 
fuel and other utilities advanced 1.5 percent, as charges for electricity, telephone services, 
and water and sewerage rose substantially. Charges for natural gas rose moderately, while 
prices for fuel oil declined for the fourth consecutive month. The index for household 


furnishings and operations rose U.¥ percent in July. 
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» intercity bus, and taxi fares resulted in a 6.3 percent increase in the 


Used car prices rose 2.0 percent in July, following a 1.2 


percent increase in June. Both the indexes for new cars and automobile finance charges 
yntinued ¢t increase, but not by as much as in recent months. Gasoline prices, on the other 
and, ontinued to decline -- down 1.0 percent in July -- but by less than in each of the 
preceding 3 months. 

The medical care index increased 1.3 percent in July. Professional service charges -- 
physicians’, dental, and other professional services -- rose 1.7 percent. The index for 


hospital room increased 1.2 percent in July, following a 1.4 percent increase in June. The 


index for medical care commodities, which includes 


medical supplies, advanced 
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On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
rose 1.2 percent. The housing component rose 1.8 percent and accounted for about 
two-thirds of the July increase. Homeownership costs advanced 2.4 percent, reflecting a 1.9 
percent increase in house prices and a 1.4 percent increase in mortgage interest rates. The 
index for fuel and other utilities advanced 1.o percent. Charges for electricity, telephone, 
and water and sewerage services rose sharply. The food and beverage component, which had 
increased U.5 percent throughout the first 6 months of 1981, advanced U.8 percent in July. 
Grocery store foods rose U.¥ percent, primarily due to sharp increases in beef, pork, poultry, 
and fresh fruits and vegetables. The transportation component increased U.¥ percent as 
increases in public transportation, new and used car prices, and automobile finance charges 
offset a U.9 percent decline in gasoline prices. Apparel prices rose 0.9 percent in July, 


following seasonal adjustment, and the index for medical care increased U./ percent. The 


indexes for entertainment and other goods and services rose U.4 and U.0 percent, respectively, 


in July, about the same as in June. 








Week of September 7, 1981 


CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - JULY 1981 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. average price for all types of gasoline decreased to 
$1.353 in July the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
announced in releasing the average prices for energy and food for July 1981. 

These average prices are collected by BLS in conjunction with the Consumer 
Price Index. 

July prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.315; unleaded regular, 
$1.382; and leaded premium, $1.446- In the 28 cities for which gasoline prices are 
published, prices for all types of gasoline averaged highest in Honolulu and 
Anchorage and lowest in St. Louis and Kansas City. 

The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel oi] decreased to $1.251 for July. 
In the 16 cities for which fuel oil prices are published, the price per gallon 
averaged highest in Seattle and the New York metropolitan area and lowest in 
Portitand, Oregon, and Minneapolis. 

The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $35.744, up 78.2 cents from June. 
The July price for 40 therms of natural gas was $19.375, 9.9 cents higher than 


June. The average price for 100 therms was $45.317, 27.4 cents higher than June. 
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Food 

From June to July, the U.S. average price increased for 51 items, decreased 
for 31 items, and was unchanged for 4 items. The meats, poultry, fish, and egg 
category accounted for almost one-half of all of the food price increases as 
25 out of 29 prices in this group were up. T-bone steak experienced the sharpest 
rise as its average price rose 21.2 cents. Shoulder roast showed the highest 
price rise among pork items, up 20 cents. Fruits and vegetables also had more 
price increases than decreases by a 14 to 10 margin. The sharpest price advance 
was recorded for fresh mushrooms, up 15.7 cents, while the greatest decline was 
noted for fresh peaches, down 10 cents. Dairy product prices were higher for 
three items, lower for two items, and with one item unchanged. Price changes 
were very modest for this group. 

Price changes were evenly mixed for cereals and bakery products as five items 
increased, five decreased, and one item did not change. French bread showed the 
greatest increase, up 2 cents and hamburger rolls were down the most, declining 
5.1 cents. Only in the other foods at home category did price decreases outnumber 
price increases, doing so by an 11 to 4 margin with one item unchanged. Ina 
continuation of a trend that has persisted throughout most of this year, sugar 
and coffee prices declined again. The sharpest decrease was recorded for instant 
coffee in 9.1 to 14 ounce jars, for which prices fell 16.5 cents. A notable 
exception was a 16.9 cent rise in prices for freeze dried coffee in 3.1 to 9 ounce 


jars. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN JULY 1981 

WASHINGTON -- Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 0.8 percent from 
June to July after allowance for the usual seasonal variation, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor announced. 

These preliminary real earnings figures for July cover full-time and 
part-time workers on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector 
of the American economy. 

A 0.4 percent increase in average hourly earnings was offset by a 1.2 percent 
increase in the CPI-W. Average weekly hours were unchanged. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 1.1 percent. An 
8.9 percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 0.6 percent increase in 
average weekly hours were offset by a 10.8 percent increase in the CPI-W. Before 
adjustment for changes in the CPI-W and seasonal change, average weekly earnings 
were $256.67 in July compared with $234.39 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings--average weekly earnings reduced by social security 
and federal income taxes applicable to a married worker with three dependents who 
earned the average amount and then deflated by changes in the CPI-W--decreased 
0.8 percent from June, seasonally adjusted. Over the year, real spendable 
earnings were dewn 2.9 percent. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was down 
0.8 percent from June to July. Compared with a year ago, the index was down 
1.8 percent. The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of 
interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and. low-wage 


industries. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 





The Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers' Compensation. Act was enacted in 1927, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor's “Important Events in American Labor 


History." 
# # # 


The Hawes-Cooper Act governing the shipment of convict-made goods in interstate 
commerce was approved in 1929, according to "Important Events in American Labor 


History," a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The Railway Labor Act's prohibition of employer interference or coercion in 
the choice of bargaining representatives was upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
Texas & N.O.R. Co. v. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks in 1930, according to the U.S. 


Department of Labor's “Important Events in American Labor History." 


The Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 prohibited federal court injunctions in labor 
disputes. except as specified, and outlawed so-called “yellow dog" contracts, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor's “Important Events in American Labor 


History.” 
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